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Cover illustration: An aerial view of the aircraft carrier Minsk. Four 
Ka-25 ‘Hormone’ helicopters and seven Yak-36MP ‘Forger’ VTOL 
fighter aircraft can be seen on the flight deck. 


1. Between 1967 and 1969 the Zhdanov Yard at 
Leningrad built four 7,600-ton, 35kt *Kresta-I' Class 
guided missile cruisers as follow-ups to the ‘Kyndas’. 
The *Kresta-Is' carry less topweight than the 
‘Kyndas’ and have, therefore, improved sea-keeping [ms 
qualities. There are only two twin launchers for 
SS-N-3B missiles, but these are complemented by 
two twin launchers for SA-N-1 SAMs and a stronger 
ASW armament than the ‘Kyndas’; there is also a 
helicopter hangar aft, thereby considerably 
enhancing onboard target-location capabilities. In 
this photograph, a *Foxtrot' Class submarine is 
visible in the background. 
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2. Admiral of the Fleet Sergey G. Gorshkov, Soviet 
Navy Commander-in-Chief since 1956. He is 
considered to be the ‘father’ of the present ‘blue- 
water’ Soviet Navy. 


Introduction 


The Soviet Navy (Voyenno-Morskoy Flot, VMF) is now the 
world’s largest in terms of of numbers of ships. It operates the 
world’s largest submarine force, the world’s largest land-based 
naval bomber force, the largest number of fast attack craft and 
the most mine warfare vessels. Compared with its main 
potential adversary, the US Navy, the VMF is, however, still 
inferior in carrier-based aviation and has fewer amphibious 
warfare and underway replenishment ships. Nevertheless, the 
Soviet Union has achieved much in its efforts to extend its 
reach, so that today its ships and submarines can be found in 
almost all parts of the world’s oceans. 

By the end of the ‘Great Patriotic War’ (1941—45) the Soviet 
Navy comprised about 220 warships, but the majority were 
obsolescent and suited only to employment in coastal waters. 
By mid-1962 it could list some 1,400 ships, including 630 
warships, and since then its growth has been nothing short of 
spectacular. New classes of submarines and surface com- 
batants have been introduced into service over the last two 
decades in ever-increasing numbers, and the continuing trend 
is ever larger, more capable and more costly ships. Current 
strength is some 2,630 vessels and about 1,200 aircraft. In 
addition, about 100 units, mostly submarines, are kept in 
reserve. The Navy also controls more than 200 civilian- 
manned ships engaged in cargo transport and oceanographic 
research, whilst a very large number of merchant ships, mainly 
tankers and cargo vessels, serve in the replenishment role. The 
KGB Maritime Border units — not part of the Navy — operate 
eleven frigates, ten patrol ships, 150 patrol craft and eight 
icebreakers. 

There are four home-based fleets: the Northern Fleet, 
which, based at Severmorsk, is the largest and most important, 
with 450 ships, 435 aircraft and some 105,000 personnel; the 
Baltic Fleet, based at Baltiysk; the Black Sea Fleet, at 
Sevastopol; and the Pacific Fleet, based at Vladivostok. The 
only remaining flotilla is the Caspian Flotilla, with its 
headquarters at Baku. The VMF has permanently deployed 
squadrons in the Mediterranean, Indian Ocean and South 
China Sea. 

The Soviet Navy has been transformed over the last twenty 
years from a coastal force into a *blue-water' navy. It remains 
one of the principal tools for extending Soviet influence around 
the globe in peacetime, and present trends clearly demonstrate 
the continued intention to project Soviet power in distant 
areas. The numerical strength of the VMF is expected to 
decline in the 1980s and beyond, especially in terms of 
submarines, but the overall effectiveness of the fleets will be 
considerably enhanced as larger and more capable combatants, 
auxiliary ships and aircraft enter operational service. 

Unless otherwise stated, all photographs are US Navy 
Official. All displacement figures in the captions are full load 
figures, and unless otherwise indicated speeds quoted are 
maximums. 
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3. The Soviet Navy currently has approximately 
450,000 personnel on active service. About 190,000 — 
over 40 per cent of the total — serve afloat, and 
123,000 ashore in ship support duties. SNA (Soviet 
Naval Aviation) strength is estimated at 63,000 men, 
whilst about 57,000 men are in training at any time 
and 8,000 serve in coastal missile units. The naval 
infantry numbers some 12,000—15,000 men. The 
photograph shows Soviet sailors on board a liberty 
boat, going ashore from their ‘Kashin’ Class guided 
missile destroyer. 

4. In the early 1950s the Soviet Union decided to 
convert a number of diesel-electric submarines into 
ballistic missile carriers (SSBs) until more capable 
nuclear-powered boats become available. Initially 
seven ‘Zulu’ Class submarines (later known as the 
‘Zulu-V’ Class) were converted in 1956-58, fitted 
with three vertical tubes for 350nm-range SS-N-4 
‘Sark’ missiles, and these were followed by 23 ‘Golf? 
Class, built between 1958 and 1962 and also armed 
with three SS-N-4s. A total of thirteen ‘Golfs’ were 
retrofitted as ‘Golf-Is’ with longer-range and more 
accurate SS-N-5 'Serb' missiles in 1961—72, and one 
was converted in 1967 for carrying six SS-N-8 
missiles (‘Golf-III’). One boat, later known as 
*Golf-IV', was converted for carrying six SS-N-6 
missiles (she was reportedly scrapped in 1982) and 
another, in 1978-80, for testing SS-N-20s. The 
photograph shows one of the 2,600-ton, 14kt *Golf- 
IIs’, in company with the US frigate Pharris. Note the 
long fin (sail) housing the three vertical missile tubes. 
5. The 5,600-ton, 24kt ‘Hotel’ Class were the first 
Soviet nuclear-powered, ballistic missile-armed 
submarines: between 1960 and 1962 a total of nine 
were built. These submarines were originally armed 
with three 350nm-range SS-N-4 missiles, housed in 
the fin, but between 1963 and 1967 they were 
converted to carry the 750nm-range SS-N-5, 
becoming *Hotel-IIs'. One remains in service, armed 
with the new-model, 900nm-range SS-N-5 
introduced in 1976. 
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6. The 10,500-ton 28kt ‘Yankee’ Class represented a considerable 
improvement over the ‘Hotels’, both in terms of the number of 
missiles carried and in the latter's target coverage. The first 
*Yankee-T' class boat was laid down in 1963—64 and entered service 
in 1968; by 1974 a total of 34 had been built. These submarines, 
modelled after the US Ethan Allen Class, have a ‘teardrop’ hull form 
and can be distinguished by their 17m-long sail. They are powered 
v7 


by two nuclear reactors and two steam turbines with a maximum 
output of about 30,000hp, were the first Soviet submarines to be 
armed with sixteen missiles fitted inside the hull. In 1978-79 a total 
of twenty ‘Yankees’ were retrofitted with the third variant of the 
SS-N-6, which has a range of about 1,900nm and carries three 
warheads; these submarines were later known as the ‘Yankee-Mod’ 
Class, an example of which is shown. 
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7. The 11,000-ton, 26kt ‘Delta-I’ Class were follow-ups to the 
‘Yankee-Is’; armed with 4,200nm-range SS-N-8 missiles, the first 
boat became operational in July 1973, and by 1980 a total of 
eighteen had been built. They were the first Soviet submarines 
capable of hitting targets in the continental United States while 
remaining deployed in the home waters of the Barents Sea and the 
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Sea of Okhotsk. The missiles are carried in two rows of six vertically 
mounted tubes. 

8. The 13,000-ton, 24kt *Delta-IIs' were lengthened versions of the 
*Delta-Is', the lead boat being completed in 1975. These submarines 
were fitted with sixteen tubes for the then-new, longer-range 
(4,900nm) version of the SS-N-8, which carries three warheads. 


9. The first 'Delta-IIT boat was completed in 1976, and by 1985 a 
total of fourteen had been built, with a further two or three under 
construction. These submarines have the same dimensions, power- 
plant and electronics as the ‘Delta-IIs’, but at 13,250 tons they have 
greater displacement and are armed with sixteen 4,000nm-range SS- 
N-18 missiles. These weapons were introduced into operational 
service in 1977 and were the first Soviet SLBMs to be fitted with 
multiple independently targeted re-entry vehicles (MIRV); the 
second model, introduced in 1978, had greater range (4,900nm) and 
higher accuracy but was fitted with only one warhead; and after 
1980 some 'Delta-IIIs' were retrofitted with a third model of the 
SS-N-18, which has less range (3,900nm) but is highly accurate. 
The photograph shows a Delta-III underway in the Atlantic Ocean. 
Note that the missile casing is rather higher than that of that ‘Delta- 
IIs’. (Department of Defense) 

10. The 170m, 29,000-ton ‘Typhoon’ Class are the world's largest 
submarines. The lead boat was launched at Severodvinsk in 
September 1980 and entered service in 1982; three are now in 
service, and more are under construction. The Typhoons are each 
powered by two nuclear reactors and two steam turbines with a 
maximum output of 80,000hp, and the design features two side-by- 
side hulls separated from each other by 3.9—6.5m space (filled with 
water ballast) and enclosed in a pressurized shell to provide stream- 
lining, an arrangement which enhances the submarine's ability to 
withstand the effect of a torpedo hit or a mine explosion. Armament 


consists of twenty SS-N-20 missiles mounted forward in two rows of 


ten tubes. 
11. The first Soviet submarines to be armed with cruise missiles 


llA 
were six ‘Whiskey’ Class boats converted in 1958—61 and known in 
the West as ‘Whiskey Twin Cylinders’. These submarines each 
carried two SS-N-3 missiles intended for use against shore targets, 
their ability to hit ships being doubtful because of targeting 
problems. Between 1960 and 1963 another six ‘Whiskeys’ were 
converted into cruise missile carriers: these submarines, known as 
‘Whiskey Long Bins’, were some 7.5m longer and armed with four 
SS-N-3 missiles. The 1,500-ton, 12kt submarines could be 
distinguished by their 24m-long fin with four fixed, inclined missile 
tubes. The missiles were fired from the surface. The last ‘Whiskey 
Twin Cylinder’ class SSG was probably scrapped in 1983, and only 
two ‘Whiskey Long Bin’ submarines remain in service, both 
deployed in the Baltic. 

12. A total of sixteen ‘Juliett Class SSGs were completed between 
1961 and 1968. These 3,800-ton, 12kt boats were the first Soviet 
cruise missile submarines originally built as such, and the design is 
noteworthy for its high length-to-beam ratio and its relatively high 
freeboard. Armament comprises four SS-N-3 missiles launched 
from tubes fitted in pairs, one forward and one aft of the sail, 
between the pressure hull and the external skin. The launchers can 
apparently be raised individually up to 20-30". 

13. (Next spread) In February 1984 the first of the 13,600-ton, 
23—24kt ‘Delta-IV’ Class submarines was launched. This boat, 
which is expected to enter service in 1986, will reportedly be armed 
with sixteen of the new 6,000nm-range SS-NX-23 missiles currently 
undergoing testing. This artist's impression shows a ‘Delta-IV’ 
firing an SS-NX-23 after breaking through the polar icecap. 
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14. The 6,200-ton, 24kt ‘Echo-II’ Class submarines were the first 
Soviet SSGNs. The lead boat was completed in 1961, and by 1967 a 
total of 29 had been built, for service with the Northern and the 
Pacific Fleets. These submarines were initially armed with eight 
180nm-range SS-N-3A missiles, but in recent years ten have been 
retrofitted with the new 295nm-range SS-N-12. The ‘Echo-IIs’ 
must surface in order to fire their missiles. The missile tubes are 
fitted in two rows of four, abreast and behind the sail, and are 
elevated to 25° in pairs to fire. The forward part of the fin turns 
through 180° to expose the missile guidance radar. 

15. A class of twelve cruise missile submarines built at Gorkiy 
between 1967 and 1972, the *Charlie-Is' were the first Soviet SSGNs 
to feature a ‘teardrop’ hull-form. The boats are similar in 
appearance to the ‘Victor’ Class SSNs, but they have an almost 
vertical drop at the forward end of the fin, a slightly lower after 
casing, and a different arrangement for the free-flooding holes. 
They also have a relatively high freeboard. These 4,800-ton, 24kt 
submarines are armed with eight 35nm-range SS-N-7 missiles 
which are fired from underwater. In this photograph the bow diving 
planes forward of the fin are retracted. 
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16. The 5,500-ton, 24kt *'Charlie-II' Class are larger, faster and 
better armed than the ‘Charlie-Is’ and are fitted with improved 
sensors and fire-control equipment. These submarines, the first of 
which was commissioned in 1973, were also initially armed with 
SS-N-7s, but longer-range SS-N-9s were substituted later. 
Production ended in 1980 after six boats had been completed. 
17. The sole 8,000-ton, 37kt ‘Papa’ Class submarine represents a 
further development of the ‘Charlie’ Class design; compared to the 
latter, the ‘Papa’ has a much more angular shape, with a higher 
casing, a more rounded bow and missile tubes with square covers. 
18. The 14,000-ton ‘Oscar’ is the world's largest cruise missile 
submarine. The lead boat was completed in Severodvinsk in 1980 
and started sea trials later that year, the second was launched in 
1982 and the third in 1985. These submarines are heavily armed, 
with 24 tubes for the 300nm-range SS-N-19 missile fitted in two 
rows of twelve outside the pressure hull. The tubes have a fixed 
elevation of about 40°, with the doors opening through the outer 
hull. Despite their huge size the ‘Oscars’ are reportedly capable of 
about 30kts underwater, making them formidable opponents. 
(Department of Defense) 
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19. The 5,000-ton *November' Class SSN was the first Soviet 
nuclear-powered submarine, with a speed of 30kts. The lead boat 
was launched in 1958 at Severodvinsk and entered service a year 
later; by 1963 a total of fourteen ‘Novembers’ had been completed. 
In April 1970 one *November' sank in an accident off Cape 
Finisterre, but her crew was saved. Another submarine of this class 
was reportedly scrapped in the late 1970s, so that only twelve boats 
remain in service. Owing to their age these submarines now rarely 
operate beyond Soviet home waters. The design features a stream- 
lined hull (modelled after that of the German Type XXI), with the 
fin set well forward. The large number of free-flood holes in the 
casing suggests that the ‘November’ Class are very noisy boats, 
which must limit their use, especially in ASW role. 
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20. Built at the Komsomol’sk yard in 1960-62, the ‘Echo’ Class 
submarines were initially fitted with six launchers for SS-N-3 
missiles in the after casing, but five boats, known in the West as 
*Echo-Is' to distinguish them from the cruise missile carriers of the 
same class, were converted into SSNs between 1969 and 1974. They 
are still in active service, although they will probably be disposed of 
in the near future. This photograph clearly shows the sonar 
‘window’ at the bow and the hinged aerial behind the fin. 

21. The cruiser Aurora, moored as a memorial. The ship fired the 
first shots at the Winter Palace in November 1917 to signal the 
beginning of the Bolshevik take-over of the Provisional 
Government. 

22. A view of the superstructure of the helicopter cruiser Moskva. 
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23. A port quarter view of a ‘Kynda’ Class guided missile cruiser. 
24. A Ka-25 ‘Hormone’ helicopter hovers over the landing platform 
on the stern of a ‘Kresta-II’ Class guided-missile cruiser. 

25. The 5,300-ton 'Victor-I' Class was the first in a series of more 
advanced SSNs and the first Soviet submarine with the ‘Albacore’ 
type hull. Designed to conduct both ASW and anti-shipping 
operations, these submarines feature a fat ‘teardrop’ hull-form, 
gently sloping bows and a streamlined fin; however, the traditional 
upper deck casing with its numerous free-flooding holes is retained. 
The boats are fitted with only one nuclear reactor, similar to that in 
the ‘Charlie’ Class SSGNs, and also have an auxiliary diesel power- 
plant driving two small twin-bladed propellers fitted on the stern 
planes for sailing at ‘creeping’ speed. The maximum operational 


254 
diving depth is more than 400m and the maximum speed 29kts. The 
lead boat was laid down in 1965 and completed two years later. 

26. By 1974 a total of sixteen ‘Victor-Is’ had been completed, and 
these boats were superseded by the 6,000-ton, 29kt 'Victor-I 
Class, seven of which were built between 1972 and 1978. The 
*Victor-III' (shown) is in turn an improved version of the ‘Victor- 
II’, with, reportedly, better sensors and a heavier ASW armament. 
They can be distinguished from their predecessors by the presence 
of a large ‘teardrop’-shaped pod, mounted atop after stabilizer fin, 
which houses a towed passive array (although some sources claim 
that this may contain the ‘trailing wire’ communications antenna). 
The 6,300-ton *Victor-IIIs' are probably much quieter boats than 
earlier classes of Soviet SSNs. 
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27. The 3,700-ton ‘Alfa’ Class SSN is the world’s fastest and 
deepest-diving submarine and was until recently the only design 
based on a titanium hull. The lead boat of this class was completed 
in 1970. Powered by a nuclear reactor of a new design (cooled by 
liquid metal instead of the more usual pressurized water) and two 
steam turbines generating 45,000hp, the boat can, reportedly, attain 
an underwater speed in excess of 42kts and an operational depth of 
700m. The crew numbers only 45. The ‘Alfa’ is fitted with two large 
tubes for stand-off ASW missiles and six 533mm tubes for wire- 
guided torpedoes, all in the bow. The prototype, completed in 
1970, was scrapped probably because of hull damage caused by 
inadequate welding techniques, but these difficulties were 
apparently resolved in 1975 when the class entered series produc- 
uon. By 1983, when the programme ended, a total of six boats had 
been built. (Department of Defense) 

28. Like its predecessor the ‘Alfa’, the 9,700-ton ‘Mike’ Class 
submarine has a titanium hull. The first boat was launched at the 
Admiralty Yard (Leningrad) in May 1983 and commissioned in the 
summer of 1984. It is probably powered by two liquid-metal-cooled 
nuclear reactors and has a speed in excess of 35kts. Armament 
reportedly comprises six 533mm and 650mm calibre tubes, which 
can fire either the new wake-following torpedoes or stand-off ASW 
missiles, and probably also the 1,600nm-range SS-NX-21. This is 
an artist’s impression of the submarine underwater: note the 
streamlined hull and the retractable foreplanes forward of the fin. 
29. The 36kt ‘Sierra’ Class are the successors to the ageing 
‘November’/‘Echo-I’ SSNs, the lead boat having been launched in 
July 1983 at Gorkiy and completed in late 1984. Displacing 8,000 
tons, the ‘Sierras’ are reportedly powered by a twin pressurized- 
water nuclear reactor of a new design and, although larger than the 


*Victor-IIIs', are no doubt quieter. These submarines have double 
hulls and can operate at depths greater than 450m. They are fitted 
with six 533mm and 650mm calibre tubes for firing advanced wake- 
following torpedoes and stand-off ASW missiles, as well as 
SS-NX-21 cruise missiles. 

30. The ‘Zulu’-Class represent the first postwar generation of large 
patrol submarines in the Soviet Navy. Out of a projected forty boats 
only 26 were eventually completed, at two yards, Sudomekh 
(Leningrad) and Severodvinsk, between 1951 and 1955. The design 
was strongly influenced by that of the German Type XXI, and in 
appearance can be distinguished by its streamlined hull and the 
complete row of free-flooding holes along the casing. The ‘Zulus’ 
were built in four variants which differed from each other only in 
the outward appearance of the conning tower. They are strongly 
armed, with ten 533mm torpedo tubes, carrying 25 torpedoes or 
alternatively forty mines plus four torpedoes. Only two of these 
2,300-ton, 16kt boats remain in service, with four kept in reserve. 
31. The original design for the ‘Whiskey’ Class dates back to 1944 as 
a follow up to the ‘Stalinets’ Class, but some reworking was subse- 
quently undertaken in order to incorporate a number of features 
from the German Type XXI. Initial requirements called for 336 
‘Whiskeys’, but in 1954 the programme was scaled down to 236 
boats, comprising four variants built at five yards between 1950 and 
1957. The submarines were at first armed with eight 533mm 
torpedo tubes and twin 25mm or single 57mm/76mm guns. The gun 
armament was subsequently removed, and two 533mm tubes were 
replaced by two 406mm tubes for ASW torpedoes. The 1,350-ton 
‘Whiskeys’ are noteworthy for their great surface range, 13,000nm 
at 8kts; maximum speeds are 18kts surfaced and 14kts dived. About 
fifty boats are in current service, with an cstimated 75 in reserve. 
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32. The ‘Whiskeys’ were succeeded by the 1,700-ton, 16/13kt 
‘Romeo’ Class, but this construction programme was even more 
drastically cut, so that out of the 570 boats originally projected only 
about twenty were completed. Built at Gorkiy yard between 1958 
and 1961, these submarines have more streamlined hulls than the 
‘Whiskeys’ and are equipped with improved sonars; eight 533mm 
torpedo tubes are fitted. Only ten boats remain in service. Note in 
this photograph the 3m-high elliptical pipe protruding from the fin, 
enclosing the snorkel and protecting it at high speed while the boat 
is submerged. 
33. The 2,500-ton, 18/16kt ‘Foxtrot’ Class represent the second 
generation of large postwar Soviet diesel-electric submarines, 
following on from the ‘Zulu’ Class, but because of the transition to 
nuclear-powered boats only 62 instead of the 160 projected have 
been built. Production continues, however, for export to friendly 
countries. Distinguishable by their large bulbous bows housing the 
sonar array, they have the same hull and propulsion plant as the 
‘Golf’ Class SSBs and, reportedly, have batteries with an extremely 
slow discharge rate, allowing the boats to stay underwater for more 
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than a week at a time (though sailing at very slow speeds). The 
‘Foxtrots’ were originally fitted with ten 533mm torpedo tubes but 
four of these tubes have been replaced with the same number of 
406mm tubes for ASW torpedoes. The photograph shows the 
collapsible antenna mast fitted to the starboard side. 

34. The ‘Tango’ Class were the first Soviet diesel-electric sub- 
marines fitted with both an LF passive and an MF fire control 
sonar. They were also more heavily armed than the ‘Foxtrots’, with 
two tubes for stand-off ASW missiles and six 533mm tubes for wire- 
guided torpedoes. Like the ‘Victors’, their hulls are sheathed in a 
sonar-absorbent rubber compound. (Department of Defense) 

35. The ‘Kilo’ Class are the newest and most advanced Soviet diesel- 
electric submarines: the first unit was launched in 1972 and com- 
pleted at Komsomol’sk in 1982, and five ‘Kilos’ are now in service, 
with a further two under construction. They are probably intended 
as replacements for the ‘Whiskeys’ and ‘Zulus’, and are the first 
conventionally powered Soviet submarines to have a ‘teardrop’ hull- 
form; outwardly, they resemble to the US Barbel Class. 
Displacement is 3,200 tons. (Department of Defense) 
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36. The two Moskva Class helicopter cruisers were the first air- 
capable ships built for the Soviet Navy. The name-ship was com- 
missioned in May 1967 and the second, Leningrad, in the late 1968. 
They are distinctive vessels, with a compact, high-freeboard hull 
and a massive block superstructure which terminates in a tall, 
pyramidal uptake for the steam propulsion plant built up to 
accommodate fire control and surveillance radars and EW sensors. 
The 19,000-ton Moskvas carry fourteen ‘Hormone-A’ ASW 
helicopters and were the first Soviet ships to be fitted with a retract- 
able, hull-borne LF sonar and an MF variable-depth sonar. 

37. A port stern view of Moskva. Note the well beneath the flight 
deck overhang housing the towing mechanism for the MF VDS and 


the four landing spots for the ship’s helicopters on the flight deck, 
the meshed mats covering the ‘helocircles’ preventing slippage in 
rough weather. 

38. The first Soviet VTOL aircraft carrier, the 43,000-ton Kiev, was 
completed in May 1975, and by late 1985 the last of the class of four 
ships was in service. The carrier/cruiser configuration (without 
parallel in the West) incorporates an angled, 189m x 20.7m flight 
deck — which is covered with heat resistant tiles — but no catapults 
nor arresting gear. The hangars occupy only the after half of the 
ship, thereby limiting the number of aircraft embarked to about 12 
Yak-36MP ‘Forgers’ and 18-21 Ka-25 ‘Hormone’ helicopters. 
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39. The Kievs are strongly armed ships. They carry four twin launchers for 295nm SS-N-12 anti-ship 
missiles (with sixteen reloads), two 76mm and eight 30mm Gatling guns, a number of ASW rocket 
launchers and torpedo tubes. They are also equipped with the most advanced sensors, including an LF 
hull-mounted sonar and an MF VDS. This view is of Novorossiysk, under way during her maiden 
voyage. Note the angled flight deck with seven spots for ‘Forgers’/‘Hormones’. 
40. A starboard view of the VTOL aircraft carrier Minsk, taken off the Philippines. 
41. A stern view of Minsk. Note the hinged door in the centre of the stern for the MF VDS. 
42. The Soviet Union is now building its first nuclear-powered fleet aircraft carrier, known provisionally 
in the West as Kremlin. It was laid down at the Nikolayev Yard on the Black Sea in 1983 and is expected 
to be completed sometime in 1988, although it will not be fully operational until the early 1990s. US 
intelligence sources estimate that the Kremlin displace between 65,000 and 75,000 tons and will carry as 
many as sixty fixed-wing aircraft, probably ‘Fencers’, ‘Flankers’ or ‘Fulcrums’, plus ‘Helix’ ASW 
helicopters. This artist’s impression shows the ship under construction. 
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43. The 5,550-ton ‘Kyndas’ were the first Soviet cruisers to be 
armed with anti-ship missiles, the first ship being completed in 
1967. The main armament consists of two massive quadruple 
launchers, forward and aft, for SS-N-3B missiles. The major defect 
of the four ships in this class is excessive topweight, which has 
brought considerable problems of stability in heavy weather. 

44. The four ‘Kresta-Is’ were succeeded by ten 7,000-ton, 32kt 
*Kresta-IT' class guided missile cruisers; the lead-ship of the class 
was completed in 1969. In contrast to their predecessors, these ships 
were designed primarily for conducting ASW on the open ocean: 
the twin anti-ship launchers were replaced by two quad launchers 
for SS-N-14 ASW missiles, and two twin launchers for SA-N-3 
instead of SA-N-1 missiles were fitted, thus improving air defence 
capabilities. These cruisers also have a hangar for one ‘Hormone’ 
ASW helicopter. Note the massive ‘Top Sail’ 3D air surveillance 
radar atop the foremast. 

45. Between 1971 and 1979 a total of seven 9,700-ton, 34kt ‘Kara’ 
Class guided missile cruisers was completed, all at the Nikolayev 
North Yard on the Black Sea; at the time, the ‘Kara’ was the world’s 
largest warship with all-gas-turbine propulsion. The armament 
includes two quadruple launchers for SS-N-14 ASW missiles (with a 
possible surface-to-surface capability), twin launchers for SA-N-3 
and SA-N-4 SAMs and two twin 76mm guns, plus two quintuple 
533mm torpedo tubes and four multiple-barrelled ASW rocket 
launchers. One ‘Hormone’ or ‘Helix’ helicopter is housed in the 
hangar aft, and the sensor fit includes an LF hull-mounted sonar 
and an MF VDS. The ‘Karas’ have a fine all-round performance 


and a reputation for excellent reliability and good sea-keeping. 

46. Aircraft carriers apart, the 28,000-ton Kirov Class are the largest 
surface warships to have been built since 1945. The first ship was 
commissioned in July 1980 and the second, Frunze, in November 
1983; the third ship is currently under construction and is expected 
to enter service sometime in 1988. The Kirovs are classified by the 
Soviet Union as ‘atomic (powered) rocket (armed) cruisers’, but in 
the West, on account of its size, hull lines and armament, the design 
is referred to as a battlecruiser. Apparently intended to operate as 
screening ships for Soviet aircraft carriers in high-threat areas, or as 
flagships for independent surface action groups, these ships have a 
less warlike appearance than other Soviet cruisers because their 
forward section is utilized for vertically launched SSMs/SAMs. This 
is Kirov herself, on trials in the Baltic. 

47. The main armament of the Kirovs comprises twenty SS-N-19 
anti-ship missiles (no reloads), twelve single launchers for SA-N-6s 
and one twin launcher for SA-N-4 SAMs, two single 100mm guns 
and eight 30mm Gatling guns. Frunze has the same armament as 
Kirov except that she has two single 130mm guns instead of 100mm 
guns and has sixteen launchers for the new SA-NX-9 SAM, but no 
SA-N-4s or 6s. Three to five ‘Hormone’/‘Helix’ helicopters are 
carried. The large door set into the stern conceals the towing 
mechanism for an LF variable-depth sonar, and note, in this view of 
Kirov, the superheater exhaust trunk on the aft face of the forward 
tower mast. The ships are powered by a unique combined 
nuclear/steam plant. 
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48. A conventionally powered, scaled-down version of Kirov, the first ship of the 12,500-ton ‘Slava’ 
Class was commissioned in 1982; two more are expected to be completed in 1985 and 1986, and further 
vessels are to be built. The ship is heavily armed for its size: the main armament consists of eight twin 
launchers for SS-N-12 anti-ship missiles, one twin 130mm, six 30mm Gatling guns and eight 533mm 
torpedo tubes, plus eight vertical launchers for SA-N-6 missiles, one twin SA-N-4 launcher, two ASW 
rocket launchers and one ‘Helix’ helicopter. The twin mounting for the new 130mm gun and the paired 
launchers for the SS-N-12s (with blast deflectors abaft each) are evident in this photograph. 
49. Between 1951 and 1956 fourteen ‘Sverdlov’ Class cruisers were completed out of 24 originally 
planned (and seventeen actually launched), and at present twelve of these 17,200-ton vessels remain in 
service. Nine serve in their original role (CL), one was converted into a guided missile cruiser (CG) in 
1961 and two were converted into command cruisers (CC). The unmodified Sverdlovs are armed with 
four triple 152mm and six twin 100mm guns, plus a number of AA weapons. This is Aleksandr Suvorov. 
50, Nine 'Skory' Class destroyers are in current service, with an additional ten kept in reserve. The 
2,130-ton ‘Skorys’ were originally armed with two twin 130mm, one twin 85mm and 57mm gun, plus 
four twin or seven single 37mm guns and two quintuple 533mm torpedo tubes, but between 1958 and 
1960 eight ships were modernized in order to improve their anti-submarine and anti-aircraft 
capabilities: the ‘Modified Skory' Class have had one quintuple 533mm torpedo tube mounting 
removed and two ASW rocket launchers installed instead, and these ships were also fitted with five 
57mm guns instead of the 85mm/37mm weapons. The photograph shows an unmodified ‘Skory’ Class 
destroyer underway in the Mediterranean Sea. 
51. Twenty-six ‘Kotlin’ Class destroyers were built in 1954—56, based on the Tallinn design but with a 
smaller hull and reduced power. The lower freeboard of the ‘Kotlins’ was compensated for by a sharply 
raked bow, which allowed high speeds (maximum 38kts) to be maintained in rough seas. Twelve of 
these 3,500-ton vessels were modernized from 1960 in order to improve their anti-submarine and anti- 
aircraft capabilities, with a larger number of 25mm AA guns and two ASW rocket launchers installed at 
the cost of one of the 533mm torpedo tube mountings. The updated ships (one of which is shown) 
retained their two twin 130mm and four quadruple 45mm AA guns. Three ‘Kotlins’ and twelve 
*Modified Kotlins' still serve with the Soviet Navy. 


52. The prototype missile-armed ‘Kotlin’ Class destroyer (later 
known as ‘SAM Kotlin’) was completed in 1962. The conversion 
work included the removal of the two after gun mountings and the 
fitting of one twin launcher for SA-N-1 SAMs. An additional eight 
‘Kotlins’ were so converted in 1967—72, one being transferred to the 
Polish Navy in 1970. The twin SA-N-1 launcher can be seen here on 
top of the missile magazine; a pyramidal tower amidships carries the 
associated ‘Peel Group’ fire control radar. 

53. Between 1968 and 1972 five 'Krupny' Class destroyers were 
converted by substituting one twin SA-N-1 launcher for the SS-N-1 
anti-ship launcher; three more ‘Krupnys’ were similarly converted 
in 1974—78, and these 4,750-ton, 34kt ships became known in the 
West as the ‘Kanin’ Class. Other armament consists of two 
quadruple 57mm and four twin 30mm guns, ten torpedo tubes and 
three ASW rocket launchers. There is a helicopter platform, but no 
hangar, and the ships also received an MF hull-mounted sonar. The 
attice foremast carries ‘Head Net-C' air surveillance radar. 

54. The first of four ‘Kildin’ Class destroyers - the first such ships to 
be armed with missiles in the Soviet Navy — was commissioned in 
959. Adapted from ‘Kotlin’ Class hulls, they have low freeboard 
and thus have proven unsuitable for operations in Arctic, North 
Atlantic and North Pacific waters. The main armament originally 
comprised one launcher for SS-N-1 ‘Scrubber’ anti-ship missiles, 
but between 1973 and 1976 three ‘Kildins’ were modernized by 
replacing the SS-N-1 mountings with four single SS-N-2C 
aunchers, resulting in the ‘Modified Kildin’ Class. In addition to 
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the original AA and ASW armament, two twin 76mm guns are 
fitted. One ‘Kildin’ and three modified ships remain in service. This 
is Prozorlivyy, a ‘Modified Kildin’, underway during the NATO 
naval exercise *Northern Wedding 82'. The single SS-N-2C 
launchers can be seen abreast the after funnel. 

55. The ‘Kashins’ were the world's first major surface combatants 
with all-gas turbine propulsion, and twenty of these handsome, 
4,500-ton ships were built between 1963 and 1972. Originally 
intended to operate jointly with the ‘Kyndas’ and 'Krestas' to 
provide additional protection against enemy aircraft and sub- 
marines, the ‘Kashins’ were the first Soviet ships with a double- 
ended SAM system — two twin launchers for SA-N-1 missiles. In 
addition, there are two twin 76mm guns, one quintuple 533mm 
torpedo tube mounting and four ASW rocket launchers. The 
photograph shows Obraztsovyy underway: note the twin SA-N-1 
launchers atop the forecastle and the helicopter pad on the stern. 
56. Between 1973 and 1976 five ‘Kashin’ Class destroyers were 
taken in hand for modernization, a sixth ship following in 1980. The 
work included the lengthening of the hull by about 3m and the 
fitting of a new stern helicopter pad. A hull-mounted MF sonar was 
installed instead of HF sonar equipment, and an MF VDS was 
fitted under the new stern. The after ASW rocket launchers were 
removed and four 30mm Gatling guns installed in their place. The 
*Modified Kashin' Class were also fitted with four single launchers 
for SS-N-2C anti-ship missiles. 
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57. The first of the new 7,900ton, 32kt Sovremennyy Class 
destroyers entered service in August 1980, and since then an 
additional four units have been built, while at least three further 
ships are under construction. In contrast to the Udaloy Class (qv), 
the Sovremennyys are apparently intended primarily for carrying out 
anti-surface and anti-aircraft tasks. The main armament comprises 
two quadruple launchers for the new 120nm-range SS-N-22 anti- 
ship missile, two twin 130mm and four 30mm Gatling guns, and 
two single launchers for SA-N-7 SAMs. The Sovremennyys are fitted 
with a telescopic hangar and carry one ‘Helix’ helicopter for over- 
the-horizon targeting. 

58. The Udaloy Class are the newest and largest Soviet destroyers, 
and are intended primarily to carry out ASW tasks on the open 
ocean. The first ship was completed in November 1980; four more 
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are now in service, and a further four are under construction. The 
design features a long forecastle extending for about two-thirds of 
the ship’s length, a high freeboard and a long, low superstructure. 
These are the first Soviet destroyers capable of carrying two heli- 
copters. Advanced ASW sensors and weapons are fitted, including 
an LF bow-mounted sonar and an LF VDS, one quadruple 
launcher for SS-N-14 missiles, torpedo tubes and multiple-barrelled 
rocket launchers. There are one twin 100mm and four 30mm 
Gatling guns, and also eight vertical launchers for the very advanced 
SA-N-8 SAM, but no anti-ship missile system. 

59. An aerial port view of a ‘Kara’ Class guided-missile cruiser. 

60. A starboard beam view of a Sovremennyy Class guided-missile 
destroyer. These ships are equipped with LF bow-mounted sonar 
and with a relatively heavy ASW armament. 
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61. A starboard beam view of a Udaloy Class guided-missile 
destroyer. Note the extreme rake of the stem (about 50°), indicating 
that the ship is fitted with a large LF bow sonar. 

62. A port bow aerial view of an van Rogov Class LSD. 

63. The 3,900-ton ‘Krivak’ Class signify a Soviet shift towards 
smaller general-purpose destroyers, and in that sense these ships 
can be considered the true successors to the ‘Kotlins’. They are 
called ‘guided missile frigates’ in the West. Since 1968 a total of 33 
*Krivaks' have been built in three variants. The first two variants 
(‘Krivak-I/II’) have identical ASW equipment - one quadruple 
launcher for SS-N-14 missiles and two multiple ASW rocket 
launchers, two quadruple 533mm torpedo tubes, an MF bow- 
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mounted sonar and a VDS - but ‘Krivak-I’ is armed with two twin 
76mm whilst *Krivak-IT has two twin 100mm. 'Krivak-IIT,, first 
seen in 1984, is being built for service with the KGB Maritime 
Border Guard; it has no 100mm gun nor SS-N-14 launcher, but two 
twin SA-N-4 launchers and two 30mm Gatlings are installed 
instead, together with a hangar and flight deck for a ‘Hormone’ or 
‘Helix’ helicopter. The photograph shows a 'Krivak-T'. 

64. Rezvy, a ‘Krivak-II’ guided missile frigate. Note the two 12- 
barrelled RBU 6000 ASW rocket launchers forward of the bridge, 
the torpedo tubes amidships and the *Head Net-C' air search radar 
atop the lattice mast. 
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65. Between 1951 and 1959 a total of 72 ‘Riga’ Class 
frigates were built for the Soviet Navy; 37 are still in 
active service, another ten are believed to be in 
reserve, and about sixteen have been transferred to 
other navies. The ‘Rigas’ currently in Soviet service 
are mostly armed with three single 100mm guns, two 
twin 37mm, two or three 533mm torpedo tubes, two 
multi-barrelled ASW rocket launchers, DC racks and 
DCTs. The photograph shows one of these 1,150-ton 
frigates at low speed in the Mediterranean. ‘Slim Net 
search radar is carried atop the lattice mast. 

66. The sole ‘Koni’ Class frigate in service with the 
Soviet Navy displaces 1,900 tons and is armed with 
one twin launcher for SA-N-4 SAMs, two twin 76mm 
and 30mm guns, two multi-barrelled ASW rocket 
launchers and two DC racks. It is used for training 
foreign crews, many ‘Konis’ having been sold to 
friendly navies. 

67. The ‘Petyas’, the first Soviet major surface 
combatants powered by gas turbines and diesel 
engines, were designed for conducting ASW missions 
in offshore waters, but their small size and displace- 
ment and low freeboard aft greatly limits crew 
habitability and sea-keeping. The seven ‘Petya-Is’ 

are armed with two twin 76mm guns, two quintuple 
406mm torpedo tubes and a pair of RBU 2500 ASW 
rocket launchers; eleven ‘Modified Petya-Is’ are fitted 
with an MF towed sonar in a deckhouse in the stern, 
but, except for one ship, retain the basic armament. 
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68. The 1,200-ton ‘Grisha’ Class ‘small anti-submarine ships’ are 


well-designed vessels, reportedly capable of maintaining high 
speeds even in rough weather. The *Grishas' are powered by 
combined diesel and gas turbine machinery, and were built in three 
variants which differ only in regard to the armament fit. The 
‘Grisha-I’ (shown) is armed with one twin SA-N-4 launcher, one 
twin 57mm gun, two twin 533m torpedo tubes, two RBU 6000 
rocket launchers and two DC racks; all ‘Grishas’ are fitted with an 
MF hull-mounted sonar and a dipping sonar. 

69, 70. Thirty-three *Grisha-IIIs' are currently in service and 
production apparently continues. These frigates have the same 
irmament as the ‘Grisha-Is’, but have a 30mm Gatling gun installed 
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aft, between the after deckhouse and the twin 57mm gun mounting. 
71, 72. The first of the 400-ton, 38kt ‘small anti-submarine ships’ 
known in the West as the ‘Poti’ Class was completed in 1960, and 
when construction ended in 1968 some 65 had been built. These 
craft are powered by a combined diesel and gas turbine plant, the 
gas turbines being installed in a raised stern section, with two 
identical air intakes above it and openings in the stern for the 
exhaust, and the cruising diesels installed amidships, venting 
through the hull. Armament comprises one twin 57mm gun, two 
twin 406mm torpedo tubes and two RBU 6000 ASW rocket 
launchers. 
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73. The ‘Nanuchkas’ were the first Soviet corvette-size vessels to be 
armed with anti-ship missiles. The first of these 660-ton, 36kt craft 
was completed in 1969, and three variants are currently in service 
with the Soviet Navy. ‘Nanuchka-Is’ and ‘Nanuchka-IIs’ are armed 
with two triple launchers for the 60nm-range SS-N-9 ‘Siren’ missile 
and one twin launcher for SA-N-4 SAMs; ‘Nanuchka-Is’ are armed 
with only one twin 57mm gun; and *Nanuchka-IIIs' carry one single 
76mm and one 30mm Gatling gun. About ten ‘Nanuchka-IIs’, 
armed with four SS-N-2B missiles and fitted with less advanced 
electronics, have been exported to friendly navies. The photograph 
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shows a *Nanuchka-T': note the triple launcher for the SS-N-9 
missiles abreast the bridge and the radome housing ‘Band Stand’ 
guidance equipment atop the pilothouse. The single 57mm gun is 
visible aft. 

74, 75. About twenty SO-I submarine-chasers still serve in the 
Soviet Navy, armed with four RBU 1200 rocket launchers and two 
twin 25mm guns. Some are fitted with two 406mm torpedo tubes, 
and some have one 57mm gun in addition to the two 25mm. 
Displacement is 215 tons and speed 28kts. 


76. About eighty ‘Shershen’ Class fast attack craft have been built, 
but only ten are in current service in the Soviet Navy. They are 
armed with four single fixed 533mm torpedo tubes and the two twin 
30mm guns, plus two DC racks. This example has no ‘Drum Tilt 
radar for the 30mm guns, although the pedestal amidships for this 
equipment is fitted. , ; 

77. The hydrofoil-equipped ‘Turya’ Class fast attack craft are armed 
with four single 533mm torpedo tubes, plus one twin 57mm and 
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25mm gun. They appear also to possess a limited ASW capability, 
because a form of dipping sonar is fitted on the transom. This view 
shows the long, compact deckhouse, the twin 25mm gun forward 
and the ‘Pot Drum’ navigation/surface search radar inaradome _ 
atop the mast, with *Muff Cob' fire control radar at the after end of 
the superstructure. Production of these 250-ton, 40kt craft 
continues, but now probably only for export. 
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78, 79. The steel-hulled ‘Osa-I’ Class were the first 
purpose-built Soviet missile-armed FACs. The 210- 

ton craft are fitted with four single fixed launchers for gas 
SS-N-2A/B ‘Styx’ anti-ship missiles and with two 

twin 30mm guns. In 1967 a new variant, *Osa-IIT', 

appeared, armed with more advanced SS-N-2B/C 

missiles and powered by improved diesels. By the " 
mid-1970s, when production apparently ended, 

about 175 ‘Osa-Is’ and 115 *Osa-IIs' had been built, 

but many have since been transferred to other navies. 

The photographs show an *Osa-T'. 

80. A 245-ton *'Osa-IT Class FAC underway; in the 
background is a ‘Nanuchka’ Class missile corvette. 

Notice the ribbed cylindrical launchers housing the 

‘Styx’ missiles and the ‘Drum Tilt’ radar for the 

30mm guns atop the after deckhouse. Some of these a M a . - s ; Bee ; A m= : 

craft are armed with one quadruple launcher for SA- " : j : E i - —— ARA 
N-5 SAMs. : - ——— ae 
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81. The 13,000-ton, 25kt ‘large landing ship’ Zvan Rogov first 
appeared in 1978 and was followed five years later by a second unit. 
The design features bow doors and a ramp for off-loading over a 
beach, an 80m x 16m docking bay aft, and a roll-on/roll-off 
capability using the weather deck and the tank deck forward of the 
well. The ships can accommodate a full naval infantry battalion, i.e. 
550 troops, thirty APCs and twenty tanks (or up to forty tanks if the 
well aft is used); the docking bay can accommodate two or three 
LACVs or two of the latest ‘Ondatra’ Class conventional-hull 
landing craft. The ships also carry four to six ‘Hormone’ 
helicopters, apparently for transferring cargo and equipment. 

82. The ‘Alligator’ Class tank landing ships appeared in 1966 and 
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were the first Soviet amphibious vessels capable of sustained 
deployment on the open ocean. These 4,500-ton vessels have a 
100m x 9m tank deck and are fitted with ramps at both bow and 
stern; cargo capacity, about 1,700 tons, is large for the size of ship. 
Fourteen examples of this class are in service. Note in this photo- 
graph the twin 57mm gun mounting in front of the bridge. 
83. These 3,800-ton, ‘roll-on/roll-off tank landing ships were built 
at Gdansk, Poland, from 1975. Seventeen are in service with the 
Soviet Navy, and one was transferred to South Yemen in 1979. 
Cargo capacity is 900 tons, and the ships are armed with two twin 
57mm guns, at least two of the class also being fitted with four 
quadruple launchers for SA-N-5 SAMs. 
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84. The first ‘Polnocny’ Class medium landing ship was completed 
in 1963, and by the mid-1970s, when the construction programme 
ended, about 100 had been built, all in Poland. There are three 
basic variants, ranging in displacement from 800 to 1,150 tons. 
Maximum speed is 18-19kts. The armament, depending on the 
variant, consists of one or two twin 30mm guns and two 140mm 
multiple rocket launchers, plus two or four quadruple launchers for 
SA-N-5 SAMs. In appearance, the ‘Polnocnys’ are distinguished by 
their very flat bridge structure, with a simple tripod mast at its after 
edge directly in the front of the funnel. They have a covered vehicle 
deck and a large bow ramp, and were the first Soviet amphibious 
ships to provide full CBR protection for the crew and embarked 
troops. 

85, 86. The Soviet Union quickly realized the potential value of air 
cushion vehicles in transporting troops and matériel for amphibious 
assaults, and was the first country to introduce into operational 
service a landing craft of this type. This 27-ton, 58kt vehicle, known 
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as the ‘Gus’ Class in the West, was capable of carrying two to three 
dozen men or eight tons of stores. In 1970 the prototype of what was 
(and still is) the world's largest operational ACV, the 220-ton ‘Aist’ 
Class craft, was built, and series production began in 1973. Powered 
by two gas turbines, these vehicles are capable of 65kts and, in 
contrast to the unarmed ‘Gus’ Class, ‘Aists’ carry two twin 30mm 
guns. They can accommodate three heavy or four light tanks, or six 
APCs and 150 troops, or up to 300 troops. 

87. The first 87-ton, 70kt ‘Lebed’ Class LACV entered service in 
1975. These craft can carry about 120 troops and two light tanks or 
40 tons of stores, but do not have 'ro-ro' capability and have to be 
floated in and out of the well deck when carried by Jvan Rogov Class 
landing ships. The Soviet Navy presently operates the world's 
largest LACV fleet — 36 ‘Gus’, 17 ‘Aist’, and 17 ‘Lebed’ Class — and 
in addition two 80-ton ‘Utenok’ Class and one 100-ton *Tsaplya' 
Class craft are currently undergoing trials. 
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88. Since the mid-1970s the Soviet Navy has steadily 
increased its amphibious lift capabilities by commis- 
sioning a large number of the civilian-manned ‘ro-ro’ 
ships. Currently in service are four 20,075-ton 
Kapitan Smirnov Class, four 22,700-ton Magnitogorsk 
Class (built in Finland), sixteen 4,600-ton Jvan 
Skuridin/‘Modified Ivan Skuridin’ Class, two 13,000- 
ton Hamlet-Multiflex Class (built in Denmark), eight 
18,659-ton Skulptor Class (built in Poland), nine 
5,500-ton Inzhener/M ekhanik Class (built in Finland 
and six 4,300-ton Akademik Class (built in France); in 
addition there are in service four East German-built, 
18,000-ton 'ro-lo' ships (with six more under con- 
struction), three 5,700-ton ‘ro-flow’ ships built in 
Finland and fourteen 20,000-ton Arctic-Combi ships 
(with ‘ro-ro’ capability). The photograph shows 
Inzhenr Manuilsky. 

89, 90. The *T-43' Class steel-hulled ocean mine- 
sweepers were designed as successors to the ‘Fugas’ 
Class and incorporated many features of the very 
successful ex-German 'Minenschboot-35' Class. By 
1957 a total of about 210 *T-43s' had been completed, 
and a number were subsequently converted to serve 
as radar pickets, diving ships, tenders, etc. The 
remainder have been gradually phased out by being 
transferred into reserve or to other friendly navies, 
and only 45 of these 580-ton craft remain in service. 
Armament comprises two twin 37mm and two DCTs, 
plus, in some, two twin 25mm AA guns. 


91. The first of fifty 'Yurka' Class ocean minesweepers was commis- 
sioned in 1964. Distinguished by their aluminum alloy hull and 
high freeboard extending aft, these 520-ton, 17kt craft are armed 
with two twin 30mm guns and carry 20 mines; they are also fitted 
with HF sonar. Construction ended in 1972, and about 45 are still in 
service. 

92. The 790-ton, 19kt ‘Natya’ Class ocean minesweeper was first 
reported in 1970. The boats are fitted with bulky mechanical, 
acoustic and electric sweeps, which can presumably be brought up 
on board at high speed, and are relatively strongly armed, with two 
twin 30mm and 25mm AA guns each. The ‘Natyas’ can apparently 
be employed as escorts because they are equipped with HF sonar 
and armed with two RBU 1200 rocket launchers; they are also 
capable of carrying mines. One ship, now known as ‘Natya-II’, has 
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been converted into a minehunter. 

93. The ‘Sasha’ Class were the first Soviet flush-decked mine- 
sweepers. These 280-ton, steel-hulled coastal craft are relatively 
strongly armed, with one 57mm or 45mm and two twin 25mm guns, 
and they also can carry twelve mines. About 50 'Sashas' have been 
built, but only ten now remain in service, half of them in reserve. 
94. The ‘Vanyas’, in contrast to their predecessors, the *T-301 
Class, are of wooden construction therefore have a greatly reduced 
magnetic signature. These 260-ton minesweepers do not have a 
funnel and their engine exhaust gases are vented through openings 
on each side of the hull. Three of the class have been converted to 
serve as ‘guidance ships’ for ‘Ilyusha’ Class minesweepers, fitted 
with one twin 25mm gun instead of the twin 30mm of the original 
design. 
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95. The 300-ton ‘Zhenya’ Class coastal minesweepers 
were the first Soviet GRP-hulled boats to serve in this 
role. Completed from 1971, they are armed with one 
twin 30mm gun and can carry six mines. However, 
the boats are apparently not very successful since only 
three of them have been built. Note in this photo- 
graph the crane at the stern for handling mine- 
hunting/minesweeping gear. 

96. The first of about 55 ‘Sonya’ Class coastal 
minesweepers/hunters was completed in 1973. The 
design features a wooden hull sheathed in fibreglass, 
and the boats are fitted with minehunting sonar and 
carry extensive hunting/sweeping gear. Armament 
comprises one twin 30mm and one twin 25mm gun, 
plus six mines. Displacement is 450 tons and speed 
I5kts. 

97. The 80-ton, 11kt inshore minesweepers of the 
‘Yevgeniya’ Class replaced the older *TR-40s' in the 
Soviet Navy, the first example being completed in 
1970. These GRP-hulled craft are equipped with a 
towed minehunting TV device and buoy-laying gear. 
Forty-five are now in service with the Soviet Navy, 
and more than thirty have been transferred to 
friendly navies. Production continues, but probably 
only for export. 
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98. Between 1971 and 1978 six 
24,450-ton, 17kt Boris Chilikin 
Class replenishment ships were 


commercial tanker, and the 
ships can carry about 13,000 
tons of fuel oil and diesel, 400 
tons of ammunition, 400 tons of 


. The photograph 
depicts one of the class 
replenishing a Moskva Class 
helicopter cruiser. Note the two 
twin 57mm gun mounts 
forward. 
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99. Three ships of a 
Soviet task group 
manoeuvre in Hawaiian 
waters: (left to right) a 
*Kanin' Class 
guided-missile 
destroyer, a ‘Kynda’ 
Class cruiser and a Boris 
Chilikin Class fleet 
replenishment ship. 
100, 101. Berezina is the 
largest and most modern 
Soviet underway 
replenishment ship. 
Built at the Nikolayev 
yard and completed in 
1977, this 40,000-ton 
vessel can carry 16,000 
tons of fuel, 2,000 tons 
of provisions and 500 
tons of fresh water and 
can reportedly replenish 
two ships or refuel three 
simultaneously. She is 
fitted with four 10-ton 
cranes, a liquid fuel 
gantry amidships and 
two store gantries and is 
very strongly armed, 
with a considerable anti- 
air capability. 
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102. The Soviet Navy operates 25 replenishment tankers, including 
four 11,100-ton Dubna Class, three ex-commercial, 16,250-ton 
Leningrad Class (now known as the Kazbek Class), six 7,300-ton, 
Finnish-built Altay Class, six older 7,200-ton Uda Class, one old 
12,500-ton Polyarnik Class and one 7 ,400-ton ‘Modified Olekma’ 
Class. The photograph shows Erkut (Dubna Class), which can 


accommodate 700 tons of fuel, 1,500 tons of stores and 500 tons of 
water and can conduct replenishment both abeam and astern. 

103. A Kazbek Class tanker. These 15kt ex-commercial vessels were 
modified for naval use, enabling them to conduct replenishment 
abeam. The Soviet Navy also has in service 32 support tankers 
ranging in size from 980 tons to 62,600 tons. 


104. Among the submarine depot ships currently in service with the 
Soviet Navy are six ‘Don’, seven ‘Ugra’ and five ‘Dnepr-I/II’ Class 
vessels; in addition, two ex-German, 5,500-ton Wilhelm Bauer Class 
ships serve as tenders. The 6,900-ton ‘Don’ Class (shown), built 
between 1952 and 1957, provide quarters for about 450 submariners 
and are relatively strongly armed, most having four 100mm guns 
and four twin 57mm. Two are fitted with a helicopter platform on 
the stern. 


104A 
105. The 9,500-ton, 17kt ‘Ugra’ Class were built between 1962 and 
1970 at the Nikolayev vard; one was transferred to India in 1969. 
Each ship has two 10-ton and two 5-ton capacity cranes, is equipped 
with workshops, and has mooring points for submarines in the hull 
about 33m apart. All the vessels have a helicopter pad on the stern 
and one is fitted with a hangar. Armament comprises two quadruple 
launchers for SA-N-5 missiles and four twin 57mm guns. The aerial 
atop the mainmast is ‘Vee Cone’, for long-range communications. 
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106. The Soviet Navy 
operates fifteen support 
ships for the transport 
and servicing of naval 
missiles, including six 
4,500-ton, 14kt ‘Lama’ 
Class vessels. The large 
hold amidships can carry 
missiles or weapons 
spares both for 
submarines and surface 
combatants. A 
quadruple 57mm gun is 
mounted on the 
forecastle. 
107. A port-side view of 
an ‘Amga’ Class missile 
support ship, which is 
probably intended to 
service ‘Yankee’ and 
‘Delta’ Class sub- 
marines. Note the 
massive 50-ton capacity 
crane, designed to 
handle SS-N-8/SS-N-18 
ballistic missiles. 
108. The Soviet Navy 
operates 36 repair ships, 
all built in Poland, 
including twelve ‘Oskol’ 
Class, completed 
between 1963 and 1970. 
These 3,000—3,500-ton, 
12kt ships were built in 
four variants, differing 
in size, armament fit and 
general appearance. The 
*Oskols' were followed 
by 24 ‘Amur’ Class 
(shown), displacing 
5,500 tons and fitted 
with two 5-ton cranes. 
4108 
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113. The first Soviet 
AGIs to have an onboard 
analysis capability were 
the six ships of the 
Primorye Class. These 
5,000-ton, 12kt vessels 
have the same hull 
design as the 
Mayakovsky Class stern 
trawlers. The photo- 
graph shows Zakarpatye. 
114. The Soviet ‘Moma’ 
Class survey ship Elton, 
one of approximately 
105 naval vessels used in 
the role; an additional 38 
survey ships are civilian- 
manned. The twenty 
*Moma' Class ships were 
built between 1967 and 
1972 in Polish yards. 
They are fitted with a 
7-ton crane and four 
laboratories, displace 
1,600 tons and have a 
speed of 17kts. 

115. The ‘space event 
support ship’ Kosmonaut 
Yuri Gagarin, 53,500 
tons, is based on an 
adapted tanker hull. It 
carries two 27m 
diameter ‘Ship Shell’ 
and two 12.5m diameter 
‘Ship Bowl’ dishes, two 
“Vee Tube’ HF antennas 
and four ‘Quad Ring’ 
arrays. This is the largest 
of several Soviet vessels 
assigned to provide 
communications relays 
with manned spacecraft. 
116. The Swedish-built 
Aldan (Pamir Class) is 
one of a very large 
number of salvage/ 
rescue ships, tugs and 
mooring vessels operated 
in the Soviet Navy. This 
2,505-ton ship is 
equipped with one 
10-ton and two 1.5-ton 
derricks, powerful 
pumps, diving gear, 
recompression chambers 
and electric generators. 
She was completed in 
1959-60. 

117. Gidrograf is an ex- 
Pamir Class salvage tug 
now converted for use as 
an intelligence collector. 
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118. The largest (and newest) Soviet submarine rescue and salvage 
ships are the 22,500-ton El’brus Class, first seen in 1981. The ships 
are fitted with a hangar and a platform for one ‘Hormone’ helicopter 
and are armed with two twin 30mm guns, and they reportedly have 
an icebreaking capability. Two submersibles can be stowed abaft 
the funnel and launched by telescopic gantries. This is the name- 
ship. 

119. A photograph of one of the two 4,000-ton ‘India’ Class rescue 
submarines operated by the Soviet Navy. Note the built-up bow, 
V119 


for passage through ice-covered waters, and the mountings on the 
after casing for two Deep Submergence Rescue Vehicles (DSRVs). 
120. Between 1976 and 1978 three 8,100-ton training ships known 
as the Smolny Class were completed at Sczecin, Poland, for the 
Soviet Navy. With a crew of 150 and accommodation for 350 cadets, 
these ships are heavily armed, carrying two twin 76mm and 30mm 
guns and two ASW rocket launchers. ‘Head Net-C' air surveillance 
radar is fitted atop the mainmast. Six other training ships are in 
service. 
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SS WARSHIPS ILLUSTRATED 


The titles in this all-picture paperback 
series have been caretilly Beery Warships "The No | 

by well-known specialist writers. Each 

volume offers a personal selection of 

photographs on a particular topic or ROYAL NA S uJansHips 
theme, and the authors have taken 
pains to include rare or unusual the 1980s The 
pictures highlighting technical details, 

operational and 'in action' views, 
equipment and personnel — plus 

all the colour and marking data so 
valuable to the modeller. Each volume 
provides a top-value photographic 
collection, plus authoritative and 
incisive comment on the specific sub- 
ject matter. As each series progresses, 
it builds into a unique photographic 
library, wide-ranging in coverage, but 
consistent in the high qualtiy of infor- 
mation and reproduction. Never before 
has such a wealth of photographic 
material been presented in such a 
handy reference format. 


Companion series in the same style 
and format include: 


including the Luftwaffe, Korea, 
V-Bombers. of the 198( DESTR( D 
aircraft, RAF types between the wars 


Vietnam, and the wars of the Middle 
Vintage Warbirds The series devoted PAUL BEAVER in World War 
and a volume on one of the classic 


Warbirds Illustrated The modern B 
aviation series, covering subjects from | a bt a 
World War Two to the present — Suwa SHIP 

NAV E BRITIS 3] 
East. Latest titles include US Naval RS 
and Marine Aircraft of Today and 
to the early years of aviation, with b R. A. BURT 
coverage thus far of World War One : | 
warplanes of the vintage era, the 
Bristol Fighter. 


Tanks Illustrated Coverage of the 
entire spectrum of AFVs, including 
theatre-of-operations surveys from 
World War Two and in-depth studies of 
today's battlefield vehicles. Latest titles 
are US Tank Destroyers of World War 
Two and Allied Tanks Italy, World War 
Two. 


Uniforms Illustrated The twentieth- 
century fighting man in close-up, with 
detail of clothing, accoutrements, 
camouflage wear an ae more. 
Latest titles include US Marines in 

World War Two and Israeli Defence ARMS AND ARMOUR ISE 
Forces, 1984 to the Present. PRESS 


